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Bhetthben of the General Absooiatiqn: 

The topic assigned me is one of denominational character 

and interest, and too wide in its range for the brief space 

t allotted me. To give in thirty minutes a History of Congre- 

""^ gational Churches in Western Wew-Tork, is to present a mere 

4 index to a volume ; a work capable of more value than interest. 

To cite the authorities on which each statement is made, ia 

impossible to prescribed brevity.* 

Mr. Hotchkm has published a work entitled "A History 
^ of Western New- York, and of the Presbyterian Churcb in 
that Section," a volume of six hundred pages ; a book which 
has its value and its defects. The main dnft of his eceledas- 1 
> tical history is, the ascendancy there of Presbyterianism over ' 
Congregationalism. 

How far his title page is justified by the contents of hia 
book, may be judged by the following facts : In several chap- 
ters he gives an account of the early settlers^ most of whom 
were New-Englanders, and Congregational in their j)refer- 
ences ; of the early missionaries, missionary societies, ministers, 
churches, and ecclesiastical bodies, most of which were Con- 
gregational ; and of the early revivals, the conspicuous laborers [ 
m which were Congregational ministers. A large part of his 
book is, in fact, a history of Congregationalism in Western 
New-York, of which he gives no hint in his title page, and 
which he uses as a convenient background from which to 
set forth a Presbyterian figure. 

StiU farther. In fifteen out of his thirty-six chapters, ho 
gives an account of 436 churches, and although he is very 
careful, when he can, to tell us "this church was organized as a 
Presbyterian church,'^ "yet there are not 100 of the 436 which 

* The following works have been consulted for fiusts and statistics : Minutes of the General 
Association of New- York ; Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, N. S. ; 
Census of the State of New- York for 1866 ; General Assembly's Digest ; Hotchkin's fflstoiy ; 
Reports of the American Home Missionanr Society, Domestic Missionary Sodefy, and Conned' 
icut Missionanr Society. I would also acknowledge my indebtedness to Rev. Owen Sbreeti for 
some facts and snggestionB. 
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he tells HB were so organized. Forty of the original number 
are extinct Kecorde show that about 200 have at some time 
been Congregational ; and 160 — two-fifths of the 396 surviving 
churches — now report themselves as Congregational churches- 

Notwithstanding these facts, which one who undertakes to 
set forth the ascendancy of Presbyterianism over Congrega- 
tionalism ought to have ascertained, he heads each of flie 
fifteen chapters of churches with the name of a certain Pres- 
bytery, and calls Congregational churches Presbvterian. Of 
the Church in Holley, he says, " at what period the Presby- 
terian Church was organized is not known to the writer." 
He might have added, and never will be. In fact, he tells us 
concerning Congregational churches connected with Presby- 
tery, that "these churches are in all respects Presbyterian, 
with the exception that their sessions consist of the body of 
the brethren of competent age, instead of a bench of elders 
chosen for the purpose of government, and set apart by certain 
formalities." As if one should say that a 'squase is in all 
respects a circle, except wherein it diiiers from it The radical 
idea of Presbyteriamsm is Elderism — the government of y 
elders. The radical idea of Congregationalism is the brother- 
liood — ^the government of the membership. 

From such an inaccurate history, based on such mistaken 
conceptions, and conveying so unfair an impression^which 
ought to be corrected by a volume of equal size*--I proceed to 
give a brief notice of 



CONGBEGATIOIf AUSM IN WESTERN i^EW-TOEK 

I shall take the same boundaries as Mr. Hotchkin. At the 
6arly period in which our history commences, 1790, Western 
New-xork comprehended the most of the State west of the 
Hudson Itiver. l?his history is divided into three marked 
periods, which I shall designate respectively as 

THE BISB^ THE BECLnnB, Aim THE SEVIVAL 

of the Congregational interest in this section. 

And L The Rise and EsUMisTirrimt of CongregaUondl 
CTvarches m this JSegion^ from 1790 to aiaut 1815. 

The land was originally granted by the mother countnr to 
the Colonies of New-England. Uie conflicting claims of Is ew- 
Tork and Massachusetts to this territory were setfled by the 
grant of the pre-emption right in the most of this territory, on 
me part of iTew-Tork, to the-State of Massachusetts. This ire- 
einption right was purchased of Massachusetts by New £bg* 
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la^ m^ Mjeesrs. Phelps and Gorhs^m; and by them the Xudian 
title to a large partion of the soil was soon extinmushed ; so that 
it was at an early day advertised and offered lor sale in New- 
England, in exchange for cultivated &rms. The richness apd 
beauty of this region had been reported throughout the Eai^ 
by the returned soldiers of Gen. feuUivan's army, and their 
statements, together with the efforts of Phelps and Gorham, 
soon awakened a strong desire among the New-England farm- 
ers to exchange their rocky fields for the fertile plains of the 
West. Hence the most of the early settlers in this region . 
were New-Englanders, and brought with them their New- \ 
England preferences. 

As in every new country, so in this, the establishment 
and character of religious institutions depend not only on 
the preferences of the settlers, but on those Christians at the 
East who care for them. At that early day, all those mis- 
sionary societies which sent missionaries into tiiis region were / 
Congregational bodies, with the single exception of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's Board of Missions ; and previous to 1814 the 
old Missionary Society of Connecticut performed threefold 
more labor here than that Board. Of those New-England 
bodies which sent missionaries here, there were the General 
Association of Connecticut, commencing as early as 1788 ; the 
Connecticut Missionary Society, organized in 1798, and pre- 
vious to 1814 expending labor equal to that of one minister 
for twenty years ; the Boston Missionary Society, organized 
1787 ; the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1799 ; Berkshire 
and Columbia Missionary Society, 1798 ; New-Hampshire 
Missionary Society, 1801 ; and the Hampshire Missionary 
Society, 1802. 

These Congregational Societies concentrated their efforts on 
this then recently opened wilderness, while as yet the other 
societies, which after 1814 labored here, and into which the 
Presbyterian element entered,' had not come into existence. 
The Domestic Missionary Society was not organized until 
1816 ; the United Domestic Missionary Society m New-Tork 
Cit^, not until 1824 ; and the American Home Missioxiary 
Society not until 1826. 

As the first settlers were firom New-England, and with the 
single exception named, the first missionary societies whiqh 
cared for them, Congregational, so were the first missionaries, 
the first churches organized, the first ministers settled, the 
first ordinations, installations, and ecclesiastical bodied here, 
Congregational. All this is conceded by Mr. Hotchkin. 

In 1812, there were extending over the whole then settled 
territory, and somewhat eaat of it, the following Gongrega- 
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tional Associations, embracing most of the churches ft&d 
ministers in Western New-York : 

An Association in the vicinity of Saratoga, and the Morris 
County Associated Presbytery in the northern part of New- 
Jersey, which Mr. Hotchkin says was Congregational in its 
principles and practice. "Subsequently, on account of the 
increase of the body (I quote from Mr. H.) in the number of 
its ministers and cnurcnes, a division took, place, and the 
Westchester Associated Presbytery was Organized, which As- 
sociated Presbyteries for a time embraced a large number of 
ministers and churches in the lower counties of New-York, 
and adjacent parts of New- Jersey." ^ The Northern Associated 
Presbytery ;* the Black Kiver Association ; the Oneida Asso- 
•ciation, occupying the eastern portion of what is here regarded 
as Western New-York ; the Middle Association, occupying 
the middle portion ; the Ontario Association, occupving the 
western portion; the Union Association, formed Irom the 
Oneida ; and the Susquehanna, or Luzerne Association, occu- 

fying the southern portion, bordering on and extending iuto 
Pennsylvania. 

These associations, with their ministers and churches, had 
the ffroimd ; and there was every reason and prospect, from 
purchase, settlement, pre-occupancy, cultivation, and thorough 
organization, that Western New-York would become as char- 
acteristically Congregational as New-England.f 

The entire number of Congregational ministers and churches 
embraced in these associations, I have not at present tiie means 
of stating. I find record, however, of 19 Congregational 
churches organized previous to 1800, and of 60 more organ- 
ized previous to 1815 ; while on the same ground I find no 
record of more than 22 Presbyterian churches organized before 

* The evidence of the Congregatioiial character'of this body is not as complete as that of the 
others. 

f These Congregational Assoeiations were large bodies of ministers and churches, organized 
to meet the wants of the churches and ministers already on the ground, while, as tho following 
ISMSts will show, the line of Presbyteries which was thrust out into this territory was by minute 
subdivision, on the church extension plan, and for churches which they only ,hqped to have. 
It was a denominational movement^ native to the system, and wholly foreign to the system on 
which it encroached. 

In 1802 we find the Presbyteiry of Albany containing 14 ministers. The same year, as the 
Minutes of the General Assembly teU us, the Presbytery of Albany was divided into three 
bodies, viz ; the Presbytery of Albany, the Presbytery of Columbia, and the Presbytery of Oneida; 
**"to which division," they tell us, " they were particularly influenced by the pressure of drcum- 
. stances." The Presbyter^r of Oneida then embraced all the territory of the State of New-Tork, 
west of Otsego and Herkimer counties, and had not, at its organization, a single church in . 
Western New-York connected with it, and but two ministers resident in that territory. The 
next year, 1803, these three Presbyteries were constituted a Synod— the Synod of Albany. In 
1806| the Presbytery of Oneida was divided, and the Presbytery of Geneva set up, embraang all 
New- York west of Oneida and Chenango couuties, and had only four ministers connected with 
it and in 1809 had only eight Presbyterian ministers connected with it. In 1810 the Presbytery 
of Geneva and the Mid^e Association, which had joined the Albany Synod, were divided into 
the Presbyteries of Geneva, Cajnga, and Onondaga, and in 1811 they were oonstitated a Synod 
— Iha ^rnod of Ctoneva. 



1816, and of only four more before 1800 ; and bo stroog were 
tiie early tendencies to Congregationalism, that these four 
chnrches, viz : Binghampton, Elmira, Lima, and Lakeville, 
organized by a missionary of the General Assembly's Board 
in 1795, were resuscitated or re-organized as Congregational 
<5hurches. 

From this picture of prosperity, we turn \ 

II. To a Period of Decline which Mr. Hotchkin sets forth 
with such a zest. Look first at the facts indicating, and sec- 
ondly, €it the causes bringing about this decline of the Con- 
gregational interest. 

Tne Ontario Association, the Middle Association, the Union j 
Association, and the Susquehanna*, have become dissolved ; 
the most of the Congregational ministers have joined Presby- 
tery ; many of the churches have been accommodated with a 
seat in Presbytery, and some of the churches have adopted 
the Presbyterian form of government. 

These associations did not dwindle and die from lack of 
^lumbers and life, but became absorbed by iseveral feeble 
Presbyteries — seven lean kine swallowing the seven tat kine — 
and Presbyterianism suddenly bringing itself into full round 
proportions. But the mass that was swallowed of New-Eng- 
land theology, New-England church-polity, and New-England 
ideas of voluntary societies, made a dreadful rumbling in the 
body corporate, which finally relieved itself in the exscinding 
act of 1837, ejecting the entii-e mass, and more besides. The 
accommodating plan was accommodated with a seat out doors. 

Several causes may be enumerated as conspiring to bring 
about the absoi'ption of Congregational churches and ministers 
into Presbyterianism, which marks the second period of our 
history. The plan of union, formed in 1801, between the 
General Assenibly and the General Association of the State of 
Connecticut, — a plan of union which, when abrogated by the 
General Assembly in 1837, was justly pronounced "unconsti- 
tutional on the part of the Assembly, and totally destitute of 
authority as proceeding from the General Association of Con- 
necticut, which had no power to legislate in such cases, and 
especially to enact laws regulating churches not within her 
limits." This plan of union dissuaded Congregationalists in 
the new settlements from carrying out their preferences in the 
organization of churches, and in its 4th Article offered to Con- 
gregational churches the bait of a seat in Presbytery. As the 
result of this, many Congregational churches have been taken in. 

At a meeting in Geneva, in 1803 or 1805, of a newly erected 
Presbytery, a meeting consisting of three ministers and seven 
elders, the following question was discussed, and decided in 



the affirmative : " Can the Presbytery consistently receive lag 
a constituent member of their body a minister oelonging to 
an Association, without his discontinuing his connection with 
tiie Association ?" "This decision," says Mr. Hotchkin, " was 
approved by Synod, and the principle was considered as 
established." " At the present time," ne says, "it would be 
considered by most ecclesiastical bodies as an incorrect de- 
cision. But whether t4e decision of this question by Presby- 
tery was correct, or otherwise, it undoubtedly^ laid the founda- 
tion for the preponderance of the Presbyterian interest, which 
eventually prevailed in Western New- York." 

No doubt it did. The small Presbyteries were hungering 
for members, and it doubtless seemed perfectlv consistent witS 
the plan of union made by the General Assembly which 
accommodated Congregational churches with a seat in Pres- 
bytery, while they retained their Congregational government ; 
for the Presbytery to accommodate their ministers with a seat 
in Presbyterv, while they still retained their connexion with 
a Congregational Association. Had the Associations of that 
day been equally accommodating, and their Presbyterian 
brethren equally unsectarian, they might easily have aosorbed 
the Presbyterians. After this principle was established, and 
the meetings of Presbytery were swollen by the large accession 
of Congregational members, thert was felt to be a difficulty 
among the ministers about attending so many annual meetings 
as were provided for bjr Associations and Presbyteries, and 
as the result, the Associations were dissolved. 

But there was another step taken in the progress of the. 
pliant and absorbing Presbyterianism of that day. The Synod 
of All)any, in 1808, accommodate the Middle Association of 
ministers and churches entire, with a seat in Synod, as con- 
stituent members thereof, " assuring them," as Mr. Hotchkin 
says, " of the cheerfulness of the Synod to leave their churches 
undisturbed, in the administration of their own government, 
until they should be better acquainted with the Presbyterian 
mode, and voluntarily adopt it" No doubt this was a cheer- 
ftil time, — ^receiving an accession of 17 ministers and more 
churches. This action was laid before the General Assepably 
at its next meeting, and by them approved. The Presbytery 
had act^, the Synod had acted, and!^now the General Ass^oi- 
bly caps the climax, in 1810, by dividing up the Middle 
Association into three Presbyteries ; and so the Middle Asao- 
dation disappears. As one has said, " those Gongre^ation- 
alists had not more grit thaii grace^ ox thej naver wpuld bave 



The failtffe of an eflFort, in 1810, to form a General Associa- 
tion, worked a decline of the Congregational interest. Feeling 
the need of such a bond of union as was provided in New- 
England by the State Associations, a Convention was called, 
and assembled on the first Thuraday of July, 1810, in Clinton, 
Oneida county, to consider the expediency of forming such 
an Association, and if deemed best, to take such initiatory 
steps as should be necessary. This Convention was attended 
by JRev. Messrs. James H. Hotchkin, John Niles, and H. R. 
Powell, delegates from Ontario Association, and by others 
from Oneida, Black Eiver, Union, Luzerne, and Saratoga 
Associations, and from the Northern Associated Presbytery* 
But the tide was setting so strongly towards an ecclesiastical 
union with the Presbyterians, that no action was taken, and 
the Convention was dissolved. " The result of the meeting of 
this Convention," Mr. Hotchkin says, " undoubtedly hastened 
the union of the Congregational ministers and churches with 
the Presbyterian Church." 

The process of absorption went on. The Presbyterianisia 
ol that day was very accommodating. It did not go by the 
book ; and since the Congregationalists saw how ready they 
were, from Presbytery up to Assembly, to make any sacrifice 
of their principles of ecclesiastical government ; since they 
saw Congregational churches,* and members of Associations, 
welcomed into Synod, and members of their churches on the 
floor of General Assemblv ; and since they then, as now, sym- 
pathized in doctrinal faith, they had some reason lor thinking 
that Presbyterianism would soon become altogether accom- 
modated to the Congregational system. But time proves that 
they reckoned without their host, and did not reckon the 
difference between the genius of Presbyterianism and Con- 
gregationalism, nor the difference between Presbyterianism 
weSc and Presbyterianism strong. 

The Presbyterians had now secured to themselves the most 
of the large central churches along the track to the more west- 
ern portions ol the State. New settlers and new ministers came 
under a Presbyterian influence in passing through New-York, 
Albany, Utica, Auburn, and Geneva ; or Binghampton and 
Elmira. The Presbyterian element had entered into Home 
Missionary Societies in New-York. A Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary was established in Auburn, sending out its candi- 
dates for the ministry. The Religious Newspapers which circu- 
lated among the churches were Presbyterian ; the Agents which 

visited them, Presbyterian. The old Connecticut Missionary 

1 I ■- III ' - -- 

* In the persoa of th«ir delegate. « 
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Society was withdrawing its missionaries from this field, andf 
sending them further west ; and misrepresentations of the 
people of Western New- York, and of the Congregational 
churches and ministers there, were studiously and constantly 
made by men who visited New-England— -that the population of 
Western New- York was not sufficiently homogeneous, intelli- 
gent and principled to be organized into Congregational 
churches ; that while it would do very well for New-Eigjand, 
the people here needed a stronger government ;* and moreover, 
it was whispered that Congregational churches and ministers 
out here, (meaning those that would not join Presbytery,) were 
very difterent from what thej were in New-England ;. that 
they were irregular in doctrine and in order. So diligently, 
and so long were these slanders on the people and the Congre- 
gationalism of Westei-n New-York circulated in New-England, 
that after a while, and for some years, a sentiment was formed 
in the more conservative minds, that the people here were 
somewhat less than barbarians, and that those Congregation- 
alists who would not coalesce with Presbyterianism were of a 
degenerate sort. 

Such slanders did their work, and for a time served their 
purpose. But now that the minds of New-Englanders are dis"- 
abused of them, and have come to understand the nondescript 
ecclesiastical system, and absorbmg motive from which they 
emanated, they are slowly, but surely, working ovi their retri- 
bution. Radically different as are these two systems of church 
ffovemment, admitting no natural ecclesiastical union, yet there 
IS no necessity for conflict between them. Both are one in 
doctrine. The field is wide enough for all. Each system has 
its own radical idea of ecclesiastical polity .f Let eacn be faith- 
ful to itself, and not sacrifice its standard of professed princi- 
ples for the sake of absorbing the other, and there will be no 
conflict.^ Perhaps we ought to concede to Presbyterianism 
some advantages for ruling over any people that lack religious 
intelligence and principle sufficient for self-govemment.§ We 

* The diflScolties which Presbyterian and other ministers placed over Congregational chorchefl 
find in managing discipline, arise naturally from their own ignorance of the system, and fron» 
tbeir attempt to work a Congregational church in a Presbyterian mode. How shall an inexpe- 
rienced pilot guide the ship in a storm, or thrdugh the straits of difficulty ? What rig^t has 4 
minister to assume the charge ol a church whose radical idea and ecclesiastical ^rstenvhe doei 
not take the pains to understand ? 

f See The Two Polities, an Address before the American ConCTegational Union, by Rev. H. 
D. Eitchel, D. D., published by N. A. Calkins, New- York, and by £. Darrow k Bro., Rochester. 

X For an illustration of the distractions and disasters to religion, produced by persistent efforts 
to revolutionize the government of a church, against the will of a part ef the Church who were 
Congregational from Intelligence and principle, see History of the Church in Paima and Greece. 

§ A question might, however, be raised, whether such people are Christians, from the fiict that 
the primitive churches were Congregational, and were composed of converts from Judaism and 
idolatiT. See Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chwp. xv., sec 6 ; Archbishop 
Whateley's Kingdom of Christ Delineated; Mosheim's and Neander's Cuinrdi Histoiy. Does not 
genuine piety involve sufficient Christian intelligence and principle for the MLFigovermnent, 
democracy, and fraternal independence of a OongregatiomLl ehuitdi ? 
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do concede their abundant excellencies and good works as a 
Christian denomination. In their prosperity we rejoice, and 
pray for their increase. For one, 1 rejoice in their present 
tendencies towards an honorable regard to their own system ; 
I am pleased with their recent denominational schemes, which 
show that they do not mean forever to nnrse at the breast of 
another polity ; and most sincerely do I hope that wherever 
other Christians neglect any region suffering for the bread of 
life, they will "plant a church in advance of all others." 

I have enumerated the causes which worked in this region » 
a decline of the Congregational and an ascendancy of the 
Presbyterian interest. They are matters of history. Time will 
bring them fully to light, — sift them, and disapprove ot many 
of them. The same experiment will never be repeated. Never 
again will Congregational Christians yield to them, nor Pres- 
byterian Christians try them. Until that day arrives, when 
all denominations shall cease among Christians — which cer-' 
tainly is not now, nor desirable in the present type of Chris- 
tianity — Congregationalists will be Congregationalists, Pre&« 
byterians will be Presbyterians, and love each other all the 
more for it. The denominational plan of union aims to remove 
all diversities, and shape all into one on its procrustean bed. 
•The Divine plan of union aims to unite all in neart and living 
work, by uniting all in heart to God. Neither the New Tea* 
tament nor Congregationalism know anything of tJie Churchy 
in the sense of a denomination or sect. The Church is either 
a local church, or the whole body of believers throughout the 
world. 

We turn now to our final ^topic in this sketch, viz : the 
present 

III. Period of Hevivdl of the GongregaMonal interest m \ 
Western New- Yarh It sounds strangely, at the present day, 
to hear Western New-York applied to territory further east 
than Canandaigua ; yet at an early day this phrase designated 
nearly the entire State. I will therefore give briefly the statis- 
tics for the State, leaving it to others who may follow to preseiit 
more local facts. 

This General Association, of whose formation you haVe 
heard from its venerable father,* is made up of delegates from 
twelve District Associations. These District Associations, viz : 
Oneida, Black River, Essex, St. Lawrence, Western New-York, 
Long-Island, New-York and Brooklyn, Ontario, Susquehanna, 
Albany, the Puritan Association of Allegany and Wyoming^ 
and the Delaware Association, have connected with them 187 

• See note on page 11. This Addreaa was preceded by that of Ber. Findar Field, on the Oricift. 
ftod Progress of the General Association of this State. 
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ohnrcbes and 191 ministers. Besides these associated churches, 
there are in the State about one hundred Congregational 
churches, which are not represented in any ecclesiastical body, 
and about 125 Congregational churches connected with Pres- 
bytery ; making in all more than 400 Congregational churches 
now in our State. 

There is such a habit in certain quarters of calling our 
churches Presbyterian, and the statistics published annually 
with the Minutes of the New Qeneral Assembly, so rarely 
acknowledge the Congregational polity of many of the churches 
connected with them, that the entire number of Congregational 
churches cannot well be ascertained, without a thorough can- 
vassing of the State. Taking the churches reported by the 
State Census of 1855 as Congregational, in connection with the 
canvass made in 1854 by our State Association, and our own 
statistics, we make out about 425 churches now administering 
their internal aifairs on the Congregational principle of govern- 
ment. On the same territory, the New General Assembly 
report this year 546 churches, which report includes, as no unin- 
itiated person could imagine, about 125 Congregational 
churches, which fact taken into consideration, shows that the 
number of Congregational churches in our State, is not far from 
that of the New School Presbyterian, there being about 425 of . 
each. 

Look around your city. Rochester is surrounded by Con- 
gregational churches : Brighton, Fairpoii;, Victor, Pittsford, 
feast and West Bloomfield, Chili, Churchville, Kiga, Bergen, 
two churches ; Henrietta, Greece, Spencerport, Clarteon, 
Holley, Millville, and Barre ; and what are tne now Presby- 
terian churches of Ogden, Brockport, Wheatland, Medina, 
Byron, Genesee, Batavia, Le Roy, and bthera which migl^t b^ 
named, but those which have lleen spirited away from Con- 
gregationalism i* 

With genuine out and out Presbyterianism we have no con- 
flict, but only with that sort which publishes to the world a plan 
of government and discipline, ana then sacrifices the radical 
idea of it, viz : the government of a church by elders, and not 

by the membership. And what is this latter sacrifice for ? Let 

.i— — ■ 11 

•For a Tiew of the feelinn and leiitiinents of New School Presbyteriani, when the taUee are 
taTped on them, and an e&rt ia made to turn their churches over to the Old School, Kee a 
temonfltrance of memben of Ontario Presbjrtery, (N. S.,) written **to the mtnifltenf and laymeli 
fT-roe Syuod of Boffido," (O. S.,) ooDcemii^ the Oboreh at Geneseo^ and pobliahed in the New 
To^ ETannliai, i>ec. 23^ 1868. 

Mt. Hotehkin Bavs of this Choreh, page 672 : ** In 1800, a niuhber of the memben of the Church,** 

glhiMch of LidwviUe,) ''who w«re einigrant» from Connecticnt, being aisaatiafied with the order of 
t iQhurch and itf paator, reqjueated letters of dismieaion, to form aCongiegational Church. Their 
iMta'was brought before Uie Preabjteigr of Geaeva* and on the advice of that body, their request 
wsyt.grante4L Mid they were subsequently organised as a Congresational Church, by Rer. Dimiel 
Oliver, a imssionanr firom MassaebnMtts. This in the Churdi whidi has sneeeesion in the 
nrclsent Church of Oeneseo.** Ncrw School Pk«^fayteri«iNi fool bad when othext do for thMs what 
msbyterians have been doing on so large a aeale tor GongregationaUili. 
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the number of Congregational chnrches which swell their ranks 
answer. And how long, I ask, would these Congregational 
chnrches be accommodated with a seat in Presbytery, if it 
were not for the hope that the time would come when, in the 
words of the Synod of Albany, " they would become better 
acquainted with the Presbyterian mode, and voluntarily adopt 
it?" It is an evidence of the deep-rooted hold which the Con- 
gregational system took in the soil of this State, that so many 
Congregational churches now exist in our State, and that so 
many of them, having Presbyterian ministers, and connected 
with Presbytery, and with so many Presbyterian agents cir- 
culating among them, have still retained their internal Con- 
gregational polity. 

This reviving of the Congregational system has been marked 
by the withdrawal of churches from Presbytery, and the estab- 
lishment of new churches in the chief cities. This noble edifice 
in which we meet to-day, and others in Syracuse, Oswego, 
Albany, Owego, Elmira, Binghamton, Brooklyn, and New- 
York City, are witnesses that the sons of New-England among 
our people, have not ceased to love the free religious institn- 
tions of their lathers.* 

Time forbids me, and a resiJence of but a few years in the 
State has not qualified me to develop with any completeness 
the causes which have worked the increase of Congregational 
interest of the present dav. It is felt here ; it is felt mrough- 
out the West; it is felt throughout New-England. There 
mi^ht be mentioned, among the operating causes, the organi- 
zation ot this General Association ;f the disruption ot the 
Presbyterian Church, in 1837, and the discussions which it 
originated ; the rising spirit of freedom in our land, and oppo- 
sition to complication with Slavery ; a better acquaintance and 
deeper sympathy between Congregationalists in and out of 
New-England ; publication of facts concerning the working 
of the plan of union ; a returning wave from Congregational*- 
ism, established in more Western States ;^ the establishment 
of Congregational newspapers in New-England, in the Westy 
and par excellence of the Independent, in 1848, one of whose 
corps of editors, noble and unsurpassed, is with us to-day ; the 

* See Hiatorieftl Addren, bf B«t. J. P. ThompMti. D. D., on CongrvgatioDalism In Easten 
New-York. 

f Oneida Aisoeiation, at its meetiBg in Lebanon, September, 1888* a|»pointed Rer. MietBM 
Pindar Field and E D. HaltWe, a committee tb call n Convention of ConMegational MiniMBiv 
and Delegates fh>m Congregational Chnrdies, to omniae a State jlssodation ; wlki<A d^vvear 
tion, consiitting of ministers and laymen, met at Cunton, May 21, 1884, P. Field, Moderator, JB. 
D. Maltbie, Scribe, and organised itself into the General Association of New-Tork. . 



X See Ihroceedings ef a Convention of CongrMationalists from the East and West, asaembled 
in Michigan City, Indiana, July 81, 1846, Mad their report on the plan of union, and Its (Molts. 
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increase of a denominational spirit among New-School Pres- 
byterians ; and the meeting in 1852 of the Albany Convention, 
which established the Church Building Fund, exposed the 
perversion and disuse of the plan of union, and ratified its 
repudiation by Presbyterians — a Convention composed of 461 
ministei's and laymen, of which number 302 were from New- 
England.* These were some of the influences which have 
worked the^ reaction from decline, and the reviving of Congre- 
gational interest which marks the third and present period of 
our history in Western New-York. 

I have now as briefly as possible, set before you. the Rise, 
the Decline, and the Revival of the Congregational interest in 
this section. The subject assigned me is one, not of religious 
doctrine, but of church polity. It is a denominational topic, 
and as such has been treated. The nature and complications 
of the case have compelled a reference to the movements of 
another denomination — a denomination which is loved next 
to our own ; whose great excellencies we see and admire, but 
for whose faults we have no more respect than for our own. 

The government and polity of Christian Churches, is one of 
subordinate but of real importance. This all denominations 
concede. To deny it, is to accuse oneself of ignorance or 
duplicity. The ecclesiastical polity of different ordei'S of Chris- 
tians, intelligently maintained, definitely marked, and worked 
in an open Christian spirit, like fences for our farms and sepa- 
rate houses for our families, promotes true Christian union, — an 
union such as was prayed for by our Savior, John 17:21 ; true 
Christian union, arising from union of heart to God, the Father 
and the Son ; an union not by, but in spite of denominations ; 
an union whose strength and glory are illustrated by the diver- 
sities which prevail among those who are all united in heart ; 
the only Divine and feasible plan of union for all Christians 
on the earth. And when we read in the New Testament the 
polity of Apostolic churches ; read in profane and ecclesias- 
tical history the polity of the primitive churches, — internally 
democratic, and externally fraternal, but independent, — ^we 
feel a Christian attachment to our system. And when we read 
that our Pilgrim Fathers left Old England, not because they 
differed from her Church in doctrine, but from her polity, and 
that they made their sacrifices for freedom of church govern- 
ment and worship, the blood of the Pilgrims in our veins beats 
\ip from Christian hearts, in new devotion to the simplicity and 
efficiency, the freedom and independence of a Congregational 
Church. 

* See ** Proeeedingi of Albany Conyentioni" pabli«hed hj order of the Convention. 
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